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Notes. 


‘THE VICAR OF BRAY’: 
‘THE TURN-COAT.’ 


ACCORDING to books of reference, e.g., W. A. 
Wheeler’s ‘Dictionary of Noted Names of 
Fiction,’ new edition, 1870, p. 381, the song 
called ‘ The Vicar of Bray ’ ‘ is said (Nichol’s 
“Select Poems,’ 1782, vol. viii. p. 234) to 
have been written by an officer in Col. 
Fuller’s regiment in the reign of George I.” 

It may have been founded on ‘ The Turn- 
coat’ and ‘The Tale of the Cobler and the 
Vicar of Bray,’ vols. i. and iii. of ‘The 
Posthumous Works of Mr. Samuel Butler.’ 
The former is headed, “‘By Mr. Samuel 
Butler, Author of Hudibras.’”’ The ‘ Post- 
humous Works’ are stated on the title- 
page to have been ‘“‘ Written in the Time of 
the Grand Rebellion, and in the Reign of 
King Charles II.” See also the Preface 
“To the Reader.” 

In the British Museum, vol. i. is dated 
1715, and vol. iii., 3rd ed., 1719. My copy, 
from which I take my extracts, is of the 





4th ed., 1732, the three volumes in one, 
paged consecutively. There are afew differ- 
ences of stops, and one word differently 
spelt. 
THE TURN-COAT. 
To the Tune of ‘ London is a fine Town.’ 
By Mr. Samuel Butler, Author of Hudibras. 


I. 
I lov’d no King since Forty One, 
When Prelacy went down, 
A Cloak and Band I then put on, 
And preach’d against the Crown. 
Chorus. 
A Turncoat is a cunning Man, 
That cants to Admiration, 
And prays for any King, to gain 
The People’s Approbation. 


Il. 
I shew’d the Paths to Heav’n untrod, 
From Pop’ry to refine ’em, 
And taught the People to serve God, 
As if the Devil were in ’em. 


Ill. 
When Charles return’d into our Land, 
The English Church Supporter, 
I shifted off:my Cloak and Band, 
And so became a Courtier. 


Iv. 
The King’s Religion I profest, 
And found there was no harm in’t ; 
I cogg’d and flatter’d, like the rest, 
Till I had got Preferment. 


Vv. 


I taught my Conscience how to cope 
With Honesty, or Evil; 

And when I rail’d against the Pope, 
I sided with the Devil. (P. 106.) 


The chorus follows each stanza. 

‘The Tale of the Cobler and the Vicar of 
Bray’ (p. 285) is a long ballad (over 180 
stanzas), about a quarrel and fight between 
the two, from which I take the following :— 


I dare be bold, you’re one of those 
Have took the Covenant. 
With Cavaliers, are Cavalier, 


And with the Saints, a Saint. (P. 229.) 


Whatever I can say or do, 
I’m sure not much avails ; 
I shall still Vicar be of Bray, 


Which ever Side prevails. (P. 291.) 


I’ ve took so many Oaths before, 
That now, without Remorse, 

I take all Oaths the State can make, 
As meerly Things of Course. 


Go therefore, Dame, the Justice tell, 
His Summons I'll obey ; 
And farther you may let him know, 
I Vicar am of Bray. (P. 292.) 
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This is the Vicar, Sir, of Bray, 
A Man of no Repute; 
The Scorn and Scandal of his Tribe, 
A loose, ill-manner’d Brute. (P. 296.) 
The date, 1658, of the story, true or untrue, 
should be fixed by the following stanza :— 
What’s worse, old Noll is Marching off, 
And Dick his Heir apparent, 
Succeeds him in the Government ; 
A very lame Vicegerent. (P. 300.) 
As in ‘The Turn-coat’ there is a reference 
to the year ’41 :— 
If we would turn our Heads about 
And look t’wards Forty one, 
We soon should see what little Jars 
Those cruel Wars begun. (P. 301.) 

Most, if not all of the pieces given in the 
book, whether in prose or verse, clearly 
indicate the times of the Rebellion, the 
Commonwealth, or Charles II. It is evident 
that there was a notorious Vicar of Bray, 
real or invented, and that there was a song 
about a turn-coat parson which was very 
similar to the well-known song ‘ The Vicar 
of Bray’ long before George I. came to 
England. 

I neither assert nor deny that Butler was 
the author of these ‘ Posthumous Works,’ 
nor do I enter into the question whether the 
‘Vicar of Bray’ Vicar lived in the time of 
Henry VIII. et seg., or in that of Charles IT. 
et seq. 

I should like to have proof by reference 
that there was a ‘Col. Fuller’s regiment ”’ 
in the reign of George I. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 





STROLLING PLAYERS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


THERE are few professions which have 
seemed more alluring, attracted more uni- 
versal condemnation, and entailed more hard 
work combined with financial embarrass- 
ment, than that of strolling player. The 
magazines and books of the eighteenth 
century are replete with attacks upon the 
evils of the stage and particularly upon the 
country stage. In the opinion of many, 
plays and players were an abommation in the 
sight.of the Lord, and thousands were taught 
from infancy to look on the theatre as 
the devil’s tabernacle, and dramatic per- 
formers as infernal imps (S. W. Ryley, ‘ The 
Itinerant,’ ix. 27, 182). Cowper’s assault on 
the wandering players (‘The Borough ’) is 
well known for its attribution to them of all 


that is lawless, transitory, and undependable. | 


But the principal thing about this profession 





of amusing the public is the fact that there 
was more work than amusement in it for 
the professional himself. ‘‘ The stage, sir,” 
said O’Scroggins (S. W. Ryley, ‘The 
Itinerant,’ ix. 107), 

‘is a profession whereby a man of talent may 
live ; that is, he may vegetate ; but the education, 
information, and knowledge of human nature he 
must possess before he can even vegetate, together 
with the study he is daily fatigued with, renders 
it, as you say, sir, a harassing life, a mental 
drudgery ; treated with insult by the ignorant, 
and looked down upon with unjust contempt by 
the rich.” 

There are also few portions of dramatic 
history of which our records are so un- 
organized and so incomplete. True, we 
have ‘ The Itinerant’ of 8. W. Ryley, and 
Tate Wilkinson’s two books ‘ The Wandering 
Patentee’ and his ‘Memoirs’; we have a 
portion of a chapter in Holcroft’s ‘Memoirs’ ; 
some letters from Thomas Cooper in Kegan 
Paul’s ‘ William Godwin’ (i. 35-46); and 
a few scattered pages in the biographies of 
Britain’s many theatrical artists who began 
their professional career on the road. But 
that man must be very energetic indeed who 
would write the history of England’s strolling 
players in the eighteenth century. (I doubt 
if for an earlier period it could be done at 
all.) 

Letters must be ransacked, memoirs and 
lives must be looked into, country newspaper 
files must be turned over, antiquarian 
material must be searched; such a work 
would carry a man into nearly every town 
in the kingdom. Yet I rather fancy the 
work would have some importance, for 
there is scarcely an author or performer of 
importance, from Shirley to Macklin, from 
Sam Foote to Kemble, who did not serve a 
term in the country houses where, under 
great difficulties and in a large variety of 
roles, these men learned the tricks of the 
trade and skill of their art. 

“*In Passion Week, all the managers who want 
people and all the actors who want employment 
assemble in London. Managers; first those 
dignified persons who govern theatres royal; 
next those who preside over theatres by licence ; 
and lastly, the humble purveyors for public 
amusement whose ambition soars not beyond 
that appendage to agriculture—a Barn. The 
Actors were not less diversified than the managers. 
Some were dressed in the first stile of fashion ; 
others barely clean and decent; and a third class. 
neither one nor the other.”—S. W. Ryley, ‘ The 
Itinerant,’ iv. 144. 

After the usual haggling over salaries 
between penniless players and managers who 
could offer no advance, it is rather interesting 
to speculate what became of those whose: 
destiny for the next twelvemonth led them 
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into the small towns, among the less com- 
modious theatres and the makeshifts which 
passed for theatres, “foraging in flying 
parties, to astonish the weak minds of 
provincial ” natives. 

A document in the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 33,488) gives us much informa- 
tion which may stand as a chapter towards 
the history of the strolling players of the 
eighteenth century. First we find a list of 
parts (fol. 3, 4, 5) played by Mr. Charles 


Morison (Mrs. Morrison) in Mr. Jones’s 
companies :— 
Tragedy.—Hamlet, Oronoko, Othello, The 


Orphan, Cato, Fair Penitent, The Earl of Essex, 
Jane Shore, King Charles, Tamerlane, Spanish 
Fryar, Mourning Bride, George Barnwell, Vennice 
Preserved, Distress’d Mother. 

Comedy.—Provok’d Husband, B. Stratagem, 
Busy Body, Recruiting Officer, Love for Love, 
Bold Stroke for a Wife, Constant Couple, The 
Drummer, Tunnbridge Wells, The Miser, Esop, 
Country Lasses, The Old Bachelor, Beggars’ 
Opera, The Committee, The Twin Rivals. 

Entertainment.—Devil to Pay, Mock Doctor, 
Virgin Unmask’d, Yorkshire Man, Lover his 
Own Rival, Damon & Philida, Chrononhotontho- 
logus, Strollers, Tom Thumb, King & the Miller, 
Tanner of York, Flora or Bob in the Well, Cobler 
of Preston, Wife Well Manag’d, The Lovers’ 
Opera, The Vintner in the Suds, The Devil in the 
Wine Cellar, The Stage Coach, Toy Shop. 

Truly ‘‘ one man in his time plays many 
parts.” But to return to the document 
under quotation. The list of performances 
with the amount of money received is the 
most illuminating part of the entire record 
(fol. 22), for, in spite of their lack of genius, 
usually, as Godwin once said (Kegan Paul, 
“Wm. Godwin,’ i. 259), “they paid the 
world in talent, to the full as well as they 
were paid in coin ”’ :— 

Fryday Began at Cardigan, May the 8th, 1741. 


£ sd. 

The Beaux Stratagem .. oe ss 27 -G 

Music .. re as ee so OF Se 
Candles ae ea ee .. 0 0 10: 
Ale oe oe ee o- ve O50 6 
Paper .. - we ae -- 0 O° 

0 3 6 

Remains... _.. - O88 © 

Shar’d at 6 Shares 3s... 018 0 

In hand ae 0 0 0 


Can the reader imagine what a crowded 
house it was which brought in Il. 1s. 6d. 
And yet that was a good return for the 
evening’s entertainment: many times it 
amounted to 9s., or even less. Of the 
well-to-do who could afford to contribute, 
some were opposed to theatre-going on 
religious grounds, and others were as 





whimsical about it as possible. Says Tate- 
Wilkinson (‘ Wandering Patentee,’ i. 161) :— 

“TI find it very difficult on the nights appro- 
priated to me in the winter seasons at Hull and 
York, ever to get well attended houses ; nothing: 
will do it but giving the best bill of fare in my 

ower, which even often fails; and plays are so 
amiliar everywhere in the present age, that the 
Million, or persons of Ton, are not so eager to 
get to the play, merely because the doors‘are open, 
unless walk in and see the surprising something 
is annexed and plaistered on these doors to 
excite criticism, judgment, and curiosity.”’ 

_ The same was true in London, and the- 
situation was not confined to the pro- 
vinces :— 

“The reasons advanced by these fickle folk. 
were [idem, iii. 117] that ‘it was a horrid play, 
or ‘such a rainy day,’ or they would go to ‘ any 
play but that.’ Yet had they the least inclina- 
tion, were I to proclaim I did not want an audience 
they would rush in, no matter what the play or 
what the weather, at the same time assuring it 
was not to serve me, but to please themselves.” 

In addition to receipts some interesting 
expense items may be noted :— 

Mr. Cushing left the company May the 12th 
at Carmarthen. 

Saturday Begun at Landilo May the 16th 1741. 

& & ds 
The Spanish Fryar and Honest Yorks’m 1 0 6 
‘*Taking the Town” .. ae je 10 eee 

Wednesday Begun at Landovey May 20th 1741. 

The Spanish Fryar] & Honest Yorks’m 0 16 6 


Thursday May the 21st 1741. 


The Beaux Stratagem & P. Lovers 019 6 
Spent in Going out of Town 0 0 6 


Thursday Begun at the Hay May the 28th 1741. 


The Spanish Fryar and Honest 
Yorksman a ae ‘<i «. O19 6 
Friday May the 29th 1741. 
The Beaux Stratagem & P. Lovers 019 6 


Waterage .. a we a wa, (Oe, Gea 
(Shares were distributed at 10s.—a good division.) 
Tuesday Begun at Crickowell June 2d 1741. 
The Spanish Fryar ae ae I 2 @ 
Nails and Pack Thread .. oe 3 


Fryday Begun at Abergavenny June 5th 1741. 








The Spanish Fryar and Honest 

Yorks’mn. Taken.. ne  & 2 @ 
Musick .. at a oa s« rele 
Candles. . P ae ae o« OC 
Ale Ae F ee aa « OOS 
Paper e ee we ce © CO a 
Rent... aa ee aia an Ce -@ 
Nails and Pack Thread ae ie (Ges 
Spent .. ee ee me ce, OE 
Charges .. ne vo OO SS 

Remains .. Ae =o 7 ee 

Shar’d at 5 Shares, ls... 0 5 O 


In hand .. oo awe O26 
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Monday June the 8th 1741. : 
£ 3s. d. 
‘The Beaux Stratagem & P. Lovers .. 0 7 0 
Shared at 5 Shares ls. .. ees -- 0 56 O 
In hand .. os »- 0 0 0 


Wednesday Begun at Usk June 10th 1741. 


The Spanish Fryar and Honest York’m 0 6 6 
Shard at 5 Shares 5s. In hand ca OO OED 


Friday Begun at Carleon June the a 


The Spanish Fryar oe 0 
Shared at 5 Shares 1-6 
In hand D0 


Mr. Hurrel and his Wife left the Company 
June the 14th 1741 
Monday Began at New Lond. June 22d. 
The Beaux Stratagem and Credulous 
Cuckold a _ ae os 
Curtains aah < sie 
Shared at 3 Shares 14-6. 
Thursday Began at Malmsbury July the 2d 1741. 
The Spanish Fryar and Parting Lovers 0 16 0 
Shared at 3 Shares 4s. 
Monday July the 6th 1741. 
The Spanish Fryar and Cobbler of 
Preston sie ute > es 
Shared at 3 Shares 5s. 6d. 
Wednesday Began at Crickolade July the 8th 1741. 
The Spanish Fryar and Paring Lovers 0 6 6 
Shared at3 Shares ls.6d. Inhand.. 0 0 0 
Thursday July the Sth 1741. 
The Beaux Stratagem & Cred’Ils Cuck’d 
Shared at 3 Shares 2s. In Hand 
Fryday July the 10th 1741. 
George Barnwell, King & Miller. . ss. 48 
Shard at 3 Shares 2s. In Hand .. 0 0 
Monday Began at Lechdale July the 13 1741. 
The Spanish Fryar and Parting L. .. 1 0 
Shared at 3Shares6s. InHand .. 0 0 


Tuesday July the 14th 1741. 


28 0 
0 FO 


1 0 


9 
0 2 


oo 


koe) 


oo 


The Beaux Stratagem & Cr’d Cuckol .. 0 7 0 
Shared at 3 Shares 2s. In Hand ..0 0 0 
Wednesday July the 15th 1741. 
‘The Spanish Fryar—& C. P. ~@ 47 0 


Shared at 3 Shares 3s. In Hand .. 0 0 2] 
Tuesday Began at Marchen July 31 1741. 
Spanis yar ¢ arting Lovers 0 6 0 
i rs 3 Shares le 6d. fe Hand 0 0 13 
Conceive, if possible, a stage lighted by 
candles, draped with curtains costing one 
shilling ; a company of three actors (S. W. 
Ryley, ‘ The Itinerant,’ ix. 84-5, tells of a 
performance of ‘ Pizarro’ by four men and 
three women, where one handy and agile 
actor played five réles in the same evening) ; 
a manager who rarely had “ in hand ” more 
than a few pence, who collected his audience, 
“taking the town” at the price of one 
shilling, who invariably squandered two- 
pence for ale (probably for the helpers), who 
spent threepence for paper and usually wrote 


out the playbills by hand (S. W. Ryley, 
‘ The Itinerant,’ ix. 80). Small wonder that 
such a producer often gave a wretched 
maimed performance—as one on record cf 
“The Devil to Pay’ without a Sir Jobkn 
Loverule—and that the audience was some- 
times “‘ only the shadow of a shade ” (Tate 
Wilkinson, ‘Wandering Patentee,’ ii. 170, 
222). The fairly successful Tate Wilkinson 
even said (idem, iii. 45-6) :— 

“Long experience had and has convinced me 
of the many disagreements, and the perpetual 
dangers of rocks, shoals, storms, and tempests, 
in which every theatrical bark is continually 
endangered. To descend to the common orders 
of human life, surely none, no none can equal the 
visionary happiness or be liable to so many ills 
as the stage.” 

Apart from managerial difficulties—es, 
for instance, when Wilkinson arrived in 
Portsmouth in 1760, and found “ the play- 
house as a company of comedians had left 
it, a mere wreck ’”’ (tdem, iii. 37)—we have 
still to read behind the records and realize 
the position of the member in ordinary of 
such a company. Throughout, the story is 
the same—ill-bred persons of some education 
mingled with well-educated persons of roving 
disposition and often small morals, to make 
up the personnel. The players were fre- 
quently “really in want from various 
causes’’; others were overworked and 
well-intentioned, as Miss Wilkinson, who, 
“out of the little pittance she hardly 
obtained, supported her father and mother, 
though she was not in an affluent state as to 
her finances ” ; others were merely “ theatri- 
cal mediocrity,” and in such cases when the 
thumbs turned down “the actor was cer- 
tainly to blame, not the audience,” for it was 
clearly “ inclination substituted for genius.” 
The glorious profession of strutting a brief 
hour or so was many times saluted with a 
variety of candlesticks, branches, and flaming 
candles, though sometimes “hailed with 
shouts of triumph from _ box, pit, and 
galleries.” “‘ At its best the stage has its 
bitters mingled with its sweets” (Tate 
Wilkinson, ‘Memoirs,’ i. 228: the other 
quotations are from the same author). 
When Mr. So-and-So “left the Company ” 
at Carmarthen, it might have been because he 
was taken sick and was so obliged to remain 
there while the others went on in an effort 





| 


to earn their bread, leaving their former 
companion perhaps to die without a friend to 
close his eyes or a minister near willing to 
give him decent Christian burial. If he had 
been fortunate, it might have been merely 
to walk half across England—as often 
occurred—to secure a place in another 
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company where the pay would be a few 
pence more @ day. But walking was no 
special privilege of the actor who was in 
search of a new post. Walking from town 
to town, through rain and mud, was a 
characteristic of the profession. The docu- 
ment from which I have drawn the above 
account starts out with a summary (fol. 5) 
of the likely villages in the probable itinerary 
—and the distances to be walked between ! 
It was for such labour as this, and for small 
and irregular pay, that so “many poor 
managers....ran about scouring troops of 
little country companies.” The Children 
of Thespis were trained in hardships of the 
road as well as in the difficulties of the 
stage; and for those who succeeded in 
elevating themselves to minor posts in 
London, it can with truth be said that they 
had to prove themselves superior not only 
in the theatrical art, but in powers of re- 
sisting moral temptation, enduring physical 
hardship, and demonstrating remarkable 
patience and perseverance amid keen dis- 
couragements. ELBRIDGE CoLBy. 
Columbia University, New York City. 





NAMES OF MEDIAAVAL TRADESMEN. 


Tue following examples have been taken 
from the numerous volumes of * Reports on 
Manuscripts in Various Collections,’ pub- 
lished by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
A few names belonging to the sixteenth 
century, and the latter half of the fifteenth, 
have been included. 
+ BAKERS. 

Vol. iv. p. 98, circa 1230-40.—Walter the 
baker.—Wiltshire. 

Vol. vii. p. _380, circa 1300.—* Willelmo pis- 
tore’ (i.e., William the baker). Mentioned as 
witness to charter.—Caldecote, co. Warwick. 

_ Vol. vil. p. 248, A.D. 1316.—William, son of 
Geoffrey, baker.—Blyth, Nottinghamshire. 
CHANDLERS. 

Vol. iv. p. 99, circa 1230-40.—Grant from 
Richard le Chandeler.—Wiltshire. 

i DRAPERS, 

Vol. iv. p. 101, circa 1270-80.—Roger le 
Draper is mentioned as one of the witnesses to 
quit claim.—Quemerford, Wiltshire. 

Vol. iv. p. 150, cirea 1270-80.—Grant 
William le Lingedraper.—Grove, Berkshire. 

Vol. ii. p. 297, 24 Feb., 1487, 2 Henry VII.— 
John Skypwith, citizen and draper of London. 

Vol. iv. p. 185, 26 Sept., 1516, 8 Henry VIII.— 
John Mathewe of Bristol, draper. 

GLAZIERS. 

Vol. iv. p. 109, 14 March, 1347.—-Grant to John 
le Glasiere and his wife Isabella.—Stokelegh. 

Vol. i. p. 198, 1496-1500.—* Willelmo Glasiare” 
and “ Johanni Glasiare.’’ Mentioned in items in 


from 





‘‘ Expense facte circa reparacionem  ecclesie 
cathedralis Cicestrensis....’—Chichester. 

Tol. ii. p. 60, 1543, 35 Henry VIII.—Lease “‘ of 
one messuage....lately held by Richard Pillie, 
glazier.” —York. 

GLOVERS. 

Vol. ii. p. 59, 1542, 34 Henry VIII.—John Beln 
glover, is mentioned in a lease, dated as above.— 
York. 

Vol. ii. p. 59, 
glover.—York. 


1542-3.—Thomas Temple, 


GOLDSMITHS. 

Vol. iv. p. 52, 1171-80.—Philip, goldsmith.— 
Exeter. 

Vol. vii. p 214, 1223 ?—*‘ Gilberto, aurifabro”’ 
(Gilbert the Goldsmith).-—Norwich. 

Vol. vii. p. 215, circa 1250.—** Benedicto, aur 
fabro.’’ Occurs as witness to grant.—Norwich. 

Vol. vii., p. 3880, cirea 1350.—* Ricardo Aurt 
fabro.’’—Caldecote, Warwickshire. . 

Vol. iv. p. 123, 15 Feb., 1434, 12 Henry VI. — 
Thomas Hochone of Romese, co. South., “* gould- 
smith.” 

GROCERS. 

Vol. iv. p. 120, 19jApril, 1407, 8 Henry IV. — 
Robert Hackestone, citizen and grocer of Londonl. 
TRONMONGERS. 

Vol. i. p. 52.—John Iremongereis mentioned im 
a deed, 12 Dec., 1405.—Burford, Oxfordshire. 


MASONS. 
Vol. iv. p. 101, circa 1270-80.—John le Masune 
—Quemerford, Wiltshire. 
Vol. vii. p. 362, fourteenth century.—Henry le: 
Machun.—Alverton, co. Nottingham. 


MERCERS. 

Vol. iv. p. 59, cirea 1200.—Gervase le Mercer 
is mentioned in grant as one of the witnesses.— 
Exeter. 

Vol. vii. p. 213, circa 1250.—‘‘ Sciant presentes- 
.... Roberto le Mercer, de Norweco.”’—Grant to 
Robert the Mercer of Norwich. 

Vol. vii. p. 215, mid thirteenth century.—Odo 
le Mercer.—Norwich. 

Vol. ii. p. 300, 1258.—Robert le Mercer appears 
as witness to lease.—Chester. 

Vol. vii. p. 216, 1267.—Grant by Walter le 
Mercer of Norwich. 

Vol. iv. p. 101, circa 1270-80.—Hugh le 
Mercer appears as witness to quit claim. 

Vol. vii. p. 249, late thirteenth century. — 
William le Mercer of Norwich. 

Vol. ii. p. 296, 15 March, 1486, 1 Henry VII. — 
Richard Twigge, citizen and mercer of London, is 
mentioned in an indenture between Richard, Lord 
Beauchamp, and himself. 

i: PAINTERS. 

Vol. iv. p. 52, 1171-80.—Robert, painter. — In 

grant by the chapter of Exeter. 
POULTERERS. 

Vol. iii. p. 938, 12 Oct., 1598.—John Andrew» 
in a letter, mentions “‘ Mr. Edward Hunter, a 
poulterer in Gratious Street.””—Rushton. 

SADDLERS. 

Vol. vii. p. 248, 1316.—John Halden, saddler, 

occurs.—Blyth, co. Nottingham. 
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SPURRIERS. 

Vol. ii. p. 59, 1540, 31 Henry VIII.— Richard 
*Thomson, spurrier, is mentioned in a lease granted 
to him by Christofer Clarke, citizen and dyer of 
York; John Wilkinson, corderer, of the same, 
and another (named). 

TAILORS AND MERCHANT TAILORS. 

Vol. vii. p. 215, mid thirteenth century.— 
Andrew le Taillur.—Norwich. 

Vol. vii. p. 219, late thirteenth century. — 
** Gregorio, cissore.’’ Mentioned as one of the wit- 
messes to quit claim.—Reppes in Flegg. 

Vol. vii. p. 164, 1391.—Thomas Taillour.— 
Burlingham, North. 

Vol. ii. p. 333, 31 Aug., 1501.—John Skev- 
yngton, citizen and taylor of London, is mentioned 
in a bond. 

Vol. ii. p. 231, 1521.—Richard Smith, citizen 
.and merchant tailor.—London. 

TANNERS. 

Vol. iv. p. 107, 29 Jan., 1335, 9 Edward III.—- 
Adam le Tanner, mentioned in grant.—Cicestre 
-{Chichester). 

Vol. ii. p. 63, 1547, 1 Edward VI.—Lease to 
William Wharton, tanner, of York. 

Woo. MERCHANTS. 

Vol. iii. p. 96, 18 June, 1599.—In a letter 
bearing this date, Edward Newgate, writing to 
Sir Thomas Tressom, says: ‘‘ I bought two years 
_ one Mr. Tirrell’s wool, dwelling about Stonye 

tratfor, he having two years wool, being much 
of it both tarry and rotten, which I knew not 
antil I had bought it.” —Norwyche. 
A. 8. WHITFIELD. 


FRANCIS MERES AND JOHN FLor10.—As I 
received no answer to my question in 
“N. & Q.’ of November 6 last (viz., What 
evidence is there to support the statement 
made by Mrs. C. C. Stopes, in her edition of 
“ Shakespeare’s Sonnets,’ that Francis Meres 
was the brother-in-law of John Florio ?), I 
wrote to Mrs. Stopes, asking her to be so 
kind as to refer me to the authority upon 
which she relied. I have now received a 
reply from her, dated 15 November, saying 
that she is not able to supply me with the 
evidence required, and until it is forthcoming 
I think the statement must be regarded as 
an unproved hypothesis. I regret that I 
incautiously followed it in my book, ‘Is 
there a Shakespeare Problem ?’ 

G. G. GREENWOOD. 

*ouse of Commons. 


ZERMAN LIBRARIES AND THE War.—I 
take from the American Library Journal 
for July a few particulars concerning the 
use of books by the German public since the 
commencement of hostilities. 

As the result of an inquiry made by 
the Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen it was 
found that at the time of going to press 





with the March number 363 men _ ha 
been called from library work. The 
Bavarians, as usual, have had to stan’ 
the greatest individual drain. At the firs: 


moment of panic in some places the libraric:: 


suffered from a sudden withdrawal of subsi- 
dies, but the Government felt the importanc. 
of reading ; the mental life of the nation wa: 
such that this policy of economy was given 
up. During the first months of the war the 
circulation work of most libraries fell off to 
a startling extent, and the loss of the male 
university students (in the University cf 
Berlin alone two-thirds had gone to the 
front, or were in active training) was keenly 
felt; but by November, when the bad 
weather had set in, and the war had become 
a matter of daily habit, people again turned 
to the libraries, and here we have an idea 
that our own authorities might well take 
advantage of :— 

““The public libraries in the districts where the 
labouring classes predominated made particular 
efforts to reach the wives and mothers, set free 
from many housekeeping duties by the departure 
of their men. These women were taught to spend 
their leisure in the libraries, and instructed how 
to enjoy books. Afternoon and evening classes 
were formed where comforts of all kinds were 
made for the men at the front.” 

Another good work done by the German 
libraries has been making them clearing- 
houses for the thousands of books bought 
or given and sent to the war zone or to 
wounded in hospitals. The Royal Library 
in Berlin had up to January last sent 
90,000 books and over 40,000 periodicals. 
It is also making a collection of all literary 
material connected with the war; we hope 
it includes our old friend Punch. Every 
effort is being made to preserve the treasures 
from the ravages of war, some being buried 
in fire-and bomb-proof cellars. A. N. Q. 


“Yrs, smr.’’—A lady of my acquaintance 
believes that her commands were twice so 
responded to by a waiter (or waiters) at the 
Langham Hotel. I thought that a prepon- 
derance of male over female customers might 
have made the reply automatic ; but I have 
been reading parts of ‘The Girl of the 
Limberlost,’ by Gene Stratton Porter, and 
have begun to fancy that the Langham 
ministrants may have learned their 
English in America. The heroine of the 
story asks a question of another girl, who 
“looked at her introspectively. ‘ Well, sir, 
I believe you could,’ she answered at last ” 
(p. 89). A boy replies ‘‘ Yes, siree’’ (p. 163), 
to a woman who impresses a request on him, 
and uses the same form of assent to Elnora 
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{p. 213). These passages seem to confirm 
my conjecture. 

At a recent meeting of those wishing to 
strengthen the Women’s Volunteer Reserve, 
or something equally patriotic, one of the 
Jeading spirits asserted that members of the 
corps could say nothing but “ Yes, sir,” to 
their officers—untrousered so far, I fancy— 
and I think that this particular spirit 
had transatlantic, though perhaps only 
Canadian, associations. St. SwItTHInN. 


THE RosSE THEATRE.—MR. HUBBARD, 
ane, p. 264, writing on the site of the Globe 
Theatre, refers to the Rose Theatre as having 
been destroyed in 1606. This statement is 
quite erroneous. In looking up my notes 
for my forthcoming book on the English 
stage, I find that the Rose Theatre is men- 
tioned in 1620 as still standing, and that 
Edward Allen, the proprietor, was. still 
paying tithes in 1622. 

MAURICE JONAS. 


PuriTaN NAMES IN NEw ENGLAND, 1794-— 
1830. (See ante, pp. 399, 419, 439.)— 


Jaazaniah Barrett. 24 June, 1801. 
Jairus Farrington. 17 Jan., 1798. 
Janah Howe. 4 Jan., 1804. 
Jarathmal Turner. 4 Aug., 1830. 
Jareb Dyer. 15 May, 1794. 

Jared Mills. 9 March, 1803. 

Jason Bassett. 23 April, 1823. 
Jedediah Jewell. 10 Feb., 1802. 
Jedida Kingsbury. 28 March, 1804. 
Jedidiah Healy. 28 Jan., 1795. 
Jeduthan Spooner. 1 July, 1801. 
Jeduthun Bullen. 17 March, 1830. 
Jehiel Earle. 19 July, 1797. 
Jehoadan Standish. 12 Nov., 1794. 
Jephthah Bacon. 19 Aug., 1812. 
Jerah Stone. 31 Dec., 1817. 
Jerahmeel Bowers. 17 July, 1794. 
Jeroboam Parker. 14 June, 1809. 
Jerusha Bemis. 12 March, 1817. 
Jerutia Scott. 22 April, 1801. 
Jethro Kimball. 23 Oct., 1822. 
Joab Cushman. 14 May, 1806. 

Job Knapp. 6 Aug., 1806. 
Jotham Bush. 17 Jan., 1798. 
Judah Padduck. 14 June, 1809. 
Jude Hamilton. 18 July, 1798. 
Julitta Goulding. 29 Nov., 1826. 
June Pierce (man). 18 July, 1827. 
Katurah Pond. 6 March, 1814. 
Keziah Shumway. 2 Dec., 1801. 
Kiah Bayley. 16 Sept., 1801. 
Laban Ainsworth. 6 Dec., 1809. 
Landa Beach. 28 April, 1824. 
Laurinda Grover. 25 Feb., 1829. 
Learned Davis. 24 Sept., 1817. 
Lebbeus Daniels. 2 Oct., 1822. 
Liba Conant (man). 8 Sept., 1819. 
Libeus Fobes. 17 Jan., 1798. 
Linus Bannister. 11 Dec., 1822. 
Lipha French (man). 4 March, 1807. 
Loammi Baldwin. 1 June, 1803. 





Lois Darby. 26 June, 1805, 

Lood Baker. 10 March, 1824. 
Lorenda Eveleth. 15 April, 1818. 
Lott Woodbury. 8 Jan., 1806. 

Lovey Worthy (woman). 6 May, 1829. 
Lovica Bridges. 3 March, 1824. 
Lucina Perrum. 4 April, 1827. 

Luna Hildrith. 29 Dec., 1813. 
Luthera Ruggles. 2 June, 1819. 
Lyrick Samson (man). 5 May, 1824. 
Mahalah S. Prentice. 14 Nov., 1827. 
Mahlon Dickenson. 30 June, 1802. 
Malachi Marble. 14 Nov., 1810. 
Marlbo Sylvester. 14 June, 1809. 
Mathia Alden. 27 April, 1814. 

Medad Pomeroy. 24 June, 1801. 
Merinda Gilchrist. 22 Sept., 1830. 
Mehitable Stearns. 15 July, 1801. 
Melatiah Atwood (woman). 22 Dec., 1813. 
Melzar Williams (man). 3 Oct., 1827. 
Micajah Coffin. 10 Feb., 1802. 
Mijamin Taft. 31 Dec., 1817. 

Milla Whitcomb. 5 July, 1809. 
Mindwell Swetland. 4 July, 1827. 
Miranda Perry. 4 April, 1827. 

Miree Steebens (man). 10 March, 1824. 
Mitte Kingsbury. 11 Jan., 1804. 
Molten Bullock. 22 June, 1814. 


RicuarD H. THORNTON, 
8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 


(To be continued.) 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family macters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Cottron.—Can any reader assist me in 
tracing the Colton family beyond 1755? I 
am a direct descendant of the Rev. Witting 
Colton, Chancellor of Salisbury Cathedral 
and Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading, also Vicar 
of Odiham, Hants, and of his second wife, 
Mary Jones, widow of John Ditches of Bath. 
Mary Jones died in 1744, and Witting Colton 
died at Reading in 1755. They left an 
only daughter, Mary. She married William 
Richardson of Rotherhithe. What I am 
anxious to know is the lineage of Witting 
Colton and of his second wife, Mary Jones 
of Bath. 

Who first used the arms that Witting 
Colton used ?—Azure, a fesse sable between 
three horses courant argent, each with a 
spear’s head in his mouth. Crest : A hand 
holding a jawbone. Motto: “Non equo 
sed Deo.” 

His first wife was Anna Bullard, a niece of 
Bishop Hoadley of Winchester. More than 
this I am unable to trace. 

(Mrs.) P. H. CoopPrr. 

94, Wantage Road, Reading, Berks. 
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HaGioGRAPHY OF Cyprus. (See ante, 
p- 129.) —Kitchener’s map of Cyprus is 
printed entirely in English, and therefore the 
meaning of my note was: “ The translitera- 
tion of “Aywos into ‘Ayros’ (English 
characters) is much nearer native pronuncia- 
tion than ‘ Hagios.’ ” 

The magnificent “‘ Trigonometrical Survey 
of the Island of Cyprus executed by Capt. 
H. H. Kitchener, R.E. Director of Survey. 
London, E. Stanford, 1885,” is a monument 
of his earlier days which our great Lord 
Kitchener may well be proud of. Not only 
does it show forth the physical geography ot 
the island, but it contains a vast amount of 
interesting archeological information. On 
it appear a number of curious saints’ names 
which seem to be local. I have searched in 
such books bearing on the subject as I 
possess, but fail to find any reference to the 
tcllowing :-— 


Ay. Village. District. 
Akindynos Kivides Limassol 
Andidhikos Palodhia * 
Araka Monastery Nicosia 
Arga Mylikouri x 
Armenios Episcopi Limassol 
Arkadhi Paleomylos es 
Dryinos Paleokhorio Nicosia 
Eudondios Kiti Larnaca 
Liondis Akhelia Papho 
Napa Monastery Famagusta 
Nephinios Drousa Papho 
Nikandros Monastery Famagusta 
Nipios Kholou Limassol 
Pakhou Sarama ae 
Phylaxis Limassol 5 
Phymianos Lysi Famagusta 
Trypimeni Kedharaes Limassol 
Vichianos Klirou Nicosia 


I shall be much obliged if students ot 
Eastern hagiology can throw light on these 


names. 
Cyprus. 


G. J., F.S8.a. 


OTHELLO.—Sir Sidney Lee in his Shake- 
spearian address to the members of the 





British Academy, 1915, twice refers to the 
story of Othello as only available to 
Shakespeare in the original Italian. The 
late Prof. Dowden states that Shakespeare 
might have read the tale in the Italian of 
Cinthio, or the French translation by Gabriel 
Chappuys, Paris, 1584. Farmer, the author 
of ‘The Learning of Shakespeare,’ states 
that he saw an unfaithful translation by 
Gabriel Chappuys. Mr. Hart, the editor of 
‘Othello’ in the “Arden Shakespeare,” 
mentions that this translation has been 
reprinted by Victor Hugo. Prof. Gollancz 





also refers to this edition. I have searched 
in the British Museum, but cannot find any 
trace of this volume. I feel sure some 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ could give an excellent 
account of this book if it really exists. 
MAvRICE JONAS. 


‘LoatH To Depart’: A Sone(?).—In 

“The Diary of Henry Teonge, Chaplain on 
board His Majesty’s Ships Assistance, Bristol. 
and Royal Oak, Anno 1675 to 1679. Now first 
published from the original MS. with Biographical 
and Historical Notes,” 1825, p. 5, 
is the following :— 

‘** Hither [i.e., to the Buoy of the Nore] many 
of our seamen’s wives follow their husbands, and 
severall other young women accompany theire 
sweetharts, and sing, Loath to depart, in punch 
and brandy; so that our ship was that night 
well furnished, but ill mand ; few of them being 
well able to keepe watch had there beene 
occasion.” 

A foot-note says :— 

‘These are probably the first words of a songs 
the tune of which seems to have been sounded on 
the trumpets as part of the salute given to any 
superior officer or person of rank upon leaving 
the ship.. In a MS. ‘ Discourse on Marine Affairs,” 
preserved in the Harleian collection (No. 1341), 
the ceremony used on board upon the departure 
of any personage of high rank or command in 
the navy, is fully described, and concludes thus : 
‘ Beinge againe returned intoe his barge, after that 
the trumpetts have sounded a Loathe to Departe, 
and that the barge is falne off a fitt- and faire 
birthe and distance from the shippe side, hee is 
toe bee saluted with soe manie gunns for an 
adieu, as the shippe is able toe give, provided 
that they bee alwaies of an odd number.’—MS. 
p. 214.” 

Are the tune and song—if ‘ Loath to 
Depart ’ was a song—now known or to be 
found in any book ? 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Epwarp IV.’s Winpow, CANTERBURY.— 
Dans la méme fenétre dont il a été questicn 
ante, p. 441, le vitrail original, donné par 
Edouard IV., a été en grande partie, on le 
sait, détruit par un fanatique, Richard 
Culmer, quia laissé un compte rendu de son 
“travail.” Un document contemporain, 
je pense, de l’exécution, me permet de 
croire que les figures représentées étaient, 
outre la Trinité, St. Georges, Ste. Elisabeth, 
St. Thomas Becket, St. Edouard le Con- 
fesseur, Ste. Catherine et St. Antoine. Je 
crois également avoir retrouvé les textes 
inscrits sur le vitrail et cités partiellement 
par Culmer lui-méme. 

Jei encore, je demande si la question est 
intéressante pour | quelque lecteur ce 
‘N. & Q.’ et je sollicite la controverse, qui 
me sera fort utile. P. TURPIN. 

29, The Bayle, Folkestone. 
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Carnot WantTEeD. —Can any one give 
me information concerning a carol which 
begins thus ?— 

All you that are t[o hear incl]in‘, 

Consider well to bear in mind 

What [our] great God for us has done 

In sending His beloved Son. 
I have found a badly spelt copy of it, in a 
strange hand, among some family papers. 
This copy has the date 1819 on the back, in 
addition to Robin Hood’s epitaph and a note 
relating to it. More than twenty couplets 
of the carol are practically perfect, but about 
fifteen at the end are very defective. If it 
is not already known, I propose copying it 
for‘ N. & Q.’ M. G. W. P. 

Fork-LoRE: THE DANGERS OF CROSSING. 
—It is stated at 1S. vi. 123 that fieldmice 
cannot cross a garden path without dying 
in the attempt; and again, at 1 S. viii. 382, 
that, if eggs be brought over running water, 
chicks cannot be hatched out of them. 
Can any one suggest how this idea of the 
danger of crossing. arose ? 

ALFRED 8S. E. ACKERMANN. 


SHORNCLIFFE COMMANDANTS.—This camp 
was formed about 1794-5. In the latter year 
it appears to have been occupied by militia, 
as a summer camp. General John Moore 
assumed command in July, 1803, and was 
probably succeeded by Rowland Hill (after- 
wards Viscount) and the Hon. W. Stewart. 
I am trying to ascertain who were the 
commanding officers at Shorncliffe from 
1794 to 1815-18. I believe at one time 
General Kenneth Mackenzie (afterwards Sir 
Kenneth Douglas, Bt.) held the office. 

Col. Willoughby Verner in ‘The First 
British Rifle Corps’ states that Col. Coote 
Manningham in the spring of 1803, prior to 
Sir John Moore’s arrival, delivered ‘ military 
lectures to the officers of the 95th (Rifles) 
Regiment at Shorn-cliff Barracks, Kent,”’ 
afterwards published. Was he in command 
of the camp, or only of the rifle regiment ? 

R. J. FYNMOoRE. 

Sandgate. 


BLAKESLEY.—I shall be glad if any one 
can give me any information concerning the 
family of Blakesley, who had _ business 
connexions in the City in the latter part of 
the eighteenth and the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century. One John Blakesley 
died 26 June, 1807, in his 75th year, and was 
described in the obituary announcement as 
of Bishopsgate Street Within; Eleanor 
Blakesley of Mark Lane died 13 May, 1810; 
and George Blakesley of the parish of 





St. Botolph, Bishopsgate Street, married 
at Crayford in Kent 19 Dec., 1801, Eliza- 
beth Walter, daughter of Philip Walter, 
long time Rector of Crayford. There is a 
public-house called ‘‘ The Blakesley Arms ” 
near the Manor Park Station of the Great 
Eastern Railway, which would seem to 
indicate that the family were once, if they 
are not now, landowners in that region. 

In an old MS. sketch pedigree of the Walter 
family in my possession the Rev. Philip 
Walter, Rector of Crayford (1758-1806),fis 
noted to have had_ two granddaughters who 
became peeresses; his eldest daughter 
married one Robert Buchanan of Brooke’s 
Place, Kennington; his other daughter 
who married was, as above stated, the wife 
of George Blakesley. I cannot discover 
whether the only one of his sons to live to 
maturity—Philip Walter—ever married or 
not. Perhaps some one can trace out these 
granddaughters for me. F. DE H. L. 


ANTONIO DE GUEVARA, BISHOP OF MON- 
DONEDO.—Turning out a drawer, | came 
across an old bookseller’s catalogue, from 
which I have extracted the following :— 

‘“The Mount of Calvarie, by the Reverend 
Father in God Lord Anthonie de Gueuara, Bishop 
of Mondonnedo, Preacher, Chronicler, and 
Councillor unto Charles the Sixth, Emperor, 
wherein are handled all the Mysteries of the 
Mount of Calvary from the time that Christ was 
condemned by Pilat, until hee was put into the 
Sepulcher by Joseph and Nichodemus (published 
in London, and sold at The Gun, in St. Pauls, 
1618); together with the second part treating of 
the Seven Words which Christ spake hanging 
upon the Crosse, translated out of Spanish into 
English, and printed by Adam Islip for Edward 
White, to be sold at the Little North Dore of 
St. Pauls, at the Syne of The Gun, 2 vols. in 1, 
420-502 pages, original binding (broken), 25/ 1597. 

“The authcr had an extraordinary career. He 
was a celebrated preacher who got into conflict 
with the Inquisition, was tried, and acquitted 
‘with equivocation.’ Disgusted, he came to 
England and denounced the Roman Church. 
Aimed at Archbishopric of York, failed to secure 
it. Returned home, humbly apologised, recanted, 
but was put in gaol. He died there aged | 114, 
and his ashes were scattered in the Tiber. 

Is there any truth in the above biographical 
account ? If so, where may the details be 
read ? ai 

According to Thomas’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology,’ Anthony de 
Guevara, the Bishop of Mondojiedo, was 
born about 1490 in the province of Alava 
and died in 1544. ‘‘ Charles the Sixth in 
the title-page of ‘The Mount of Calvarie 
should thus be ‘‘ Charles the Fifth.” Thomas 
does not mention ‘ The Mount of Calvarie, 
but says that Guevara’s ‘ History of Marcus 
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Aurelius, published in 1529, “is said to 
contain less truth than fiction,’ and that his 
‘Golden Epistles’ were translated into 
French and English. Thomas also states 
that he began a ‘History of Charles V.’ 
which was never published. 

There was a later Antonio de Guevara, 
almoner to Philip IT. of Spain, who “ wrote 
several commentaries on the Scriptures.”’ 
What is known of this man? Was he the 
author of ‘ The Mount of Calvarie’ ? 

Father Ramén Ruiz Amado. §.J., LL.D., 
Ph.L., of the College of St. Ignatius, Sarria, 
Barcelona, writing in ‘ The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia,’ vol. x. p. 477, says: “ Fray Antonio 
de Guevara, a classical writer, preacher, and 
chronicler for Charles V., shed lustre on the 
See of Mondofiedo.” 

There seems to bea great gulf fixed between 
the historica] Catholic Bishop of Mondofiedo, 
who died in 1544, aged about 54, and the 
supposed heretical aspirant to the Arch- 
bishopric of York who died at the wonderful 
age of 114! JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THE Socrety oF CONSTITUTIONAL IN- 
FORMATION.—Where can I obtain informa- 
tion about this society, which flourished 
during the eighties of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ? Is there a list of its presidents ? 

HoRACcE BLEACKLEY. 


Dr. JOHNSON ON FisHING.—We are all 
familiar with the “‘ worm at one end and a 
fool at the other”’ asa reflection on the angler 
and his art, which is commonly attributed to 
Dr. Johnson. Hawker, on worm-fishing, 
quotes Johnson, and criticizes his idiom 
out of his own mouth as well. Thus :— 


“But I name such a diversion only as a 
pastime for the juvenile performer, though not 
with the contempt as does Dr. Johnson, who says, 
‘ Fly fishing may be a very pleasant amusement ; 
but angling, or float fishing, {[ can only compare 
to a stick and a string, with a wormat oneend, 
and a fool at the other.’ 

“If, however, the poor angler should feel sore 
at the wit, he might, in his turn (if scavenger 
enough to descend to verbal criticism), have a 
little pleasantry with the philologer, by brandish- 
ing his rod and exclaiming, 

‘ ,..-almost as bad, good doctor,’ 
as—a wag and a worm-fisher, with a comparison 
at one end and nothing to compare with at the 
other! And when he has put away the stick and 
the string (and washed his hands) he may sub- 
stantiate the propriety of his retort by looking 
out the words ‘ compare to’ in the doctor’s own 
dictionary ; which we should be as unkind to 
the doctor, as he has been to the angler, if we did 
not estimate as the best authority in existence.” 


But where does Hawker get the passage 
quoted? Johnson says nothing anywhere 





about the worm and the fool; there is 
nothing of the kind in Boswell, nor yet in 
traditional Johnsoniana of any weight—at 
least I never came across it in the reading 
of my Johnson. As an old and keen angler 
of more than fifty years’ standing I have no 
quarrel with the satire—quite the contrary ; 
but I simply ask, What right has Johnscn 
to the credit of it ? Mona. 


‘An Extraorpinary Opr.’—I have a 
small pamphlet of eight pages, the title of 
which is as follows :— 


An 
Extraordinary Ode 
to an 
Extraordinary Man 
on an 
Extraordinary Occasion 





Forsaken of all Good ; I see thy Fait 
Determined. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Bk. v. 





London 
Printed for W. Cooke, in Queen St, May-Fair, and 
T. Jones, in Fetter Lane, near Fleet St 





MDCCLXVI. 

Can any reader inform me who the author 
was ? It deals with the elevation of Pitt to 
the peerage. Eric N. BATTERHAM. 

16, Fonthill Road, Tollington Park, N. 


DAUGHTERS OF SECRETARY THURLOE.— 
Secretary John Thurloe, by his second wife, 
Anne, daughter of Sir John Lytcott of East 
Moulsey, co. Surrey, left two daughters, 
Mary and Anne. I should be glad if any of your 
readers could tell me whom they married. 

A. VERE WoopMAN. 

Boscombe, Hants. 


AUTHOR AND COMPLETION WANTED.— 
‘“Omnes omnia bona dicere.... qui natum 
habuerim tali ingenio praditum.” 
Will any correspondent kindly fill in gap 
and confirm me as to authorship—Cicero I 
imagine—and give me reference ? 
Hic ET UBIQUE. 


LETTER-Books OF CHESTER.—Have the 
Letter-Books of the City of Chester been pub- 
lished, either in whole or in part ? Particulars 
of any municipal records of the Chester 
Corporation which have been published will 
be gratefully received. H. EGAN KENNY. 


Portraits WantTEep.—Where can good 
portraits be obtained of W. J. Thoms 
(founder of ‘ N. & Q.’), F. Barnard (Dickens 
illustrator), and F. P. Dunne (creator of 
“Mr. Dooley ”’)? J. ARDAGH. 


[L.A good portrait of Thoms was given with the 
Jubilee number of ‘ N. & Q.’ (4 Nov., 1899).] 
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J. B. BrarrHwaite.—I am possessed of a 
neat presentation copy of an Arabic Koran 
with fine gilt decorative “frontispiece”? at 
the end opening. The following inscription 
appears in neat caligraphy: “J. B. Braith- 
waite from Abraham Ameerchanjants, Tiflis, 
9th mo. 30th, 1883.’ Then underneath : 
‘For a little sketch of his early life see 
Private Journal, pp. 26-31.” 

Can any clue be afforded as to the identity 
of recipient and donor ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


ENSIGNS IN THE ROyAaL Navy.—I have 
been unable to find when ensigns were first 
introduced into the Royal Navy. Could 
any of your readers help me? W. W. 





Replies. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WILD BEASTS IN 
WARFARE. 


(11 S. xii. 140, 186, 209.) 


ACCORDING to the Chinese ‘History of 
the Later Han Dynasty,’ written in the 
fifth century A.D., when Liu Hiuen 
levied war against Wang Mang, the 
usurper (23 a.p.), the latter sent his two 
generals, Wang Yih and Wang Tsin, to put 
down the rebellion. They created a captain, 
one Kti Wu-Pa,a remarkable giant ten feet 
of stature and stronger than three horses 
combined, and made him drive before their 
army tigers, leopards, rhinoceroses, and 
elephants, in order to aggrandize the display 
of its force. Notwithstanding, it was 
ruinously defeated by Liu Siu, subsequently 
the founder of the Later Han dynasty, who 
surprised it under cover of a very tremendous 
thunderstorm, putting into tremulous flight 
all the tigers and leopards. 

The following account, already cited at 
108. vii. 272, from Sie Chung-Chi’s ‘ Wu-tsah- 
tsu,’ written in 1610, I will produce now 
in extenso :— sees E 

“Mount Shi-Chu in Fu-Tsing abounds with 
monkeys, which form many groups by hundreds 
or thousands. While General Tseh Ki-Kwang 
stationed his troops there against the Japanese 
buccaneers, they used to espy and mimic the 
Soldiers shooting.He caused several hundreds 
of them to be caught, bred well, and trained in the 
use of firearms. At the marauders’ arrival, he 
laid an ambush in a hilly dale, and commanded 
his simian warriors to fire on their camp. Scarcely 
had they been terror-stricken by their earth- 
quaking volley, than the hidden soldiers appeared 
and slew them all. In olden times Chin Yin 





repulsed the enemy by driving towards them 
elephants tied with burning fagots to their tails ; 
Tien Tan raised a siege by rushing among the 
besiegers more than a thousand oxen covered 
with red silk, painted dragon-like,and with naked * 
swords and burning bundles of reeds fastened to 
their horns and tails; Kiang Yu reduced to ashes 
all the hostile camps by flying thereto one hundred 
and odd cocks attached with flaming materials ; 
and now General Tseh well made use of his fiery 
monkeys—thus illustrating how men of wisdom 
often take in a lesson from one another.” 

From the ‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 1703, tom. 
cexiii., we learn the ancient Chinese to have 
employed in warfare wild boars, antelopes, 
stags, swallows, sparrows, and pheasants, 
with ignited or inflammable substances 
attached to their necks or legs. Perhaps a 
similar fact gave rise to the Mahomedan 
legend of an attempted incursion to Mecca 
of an unbelieving Arabian army, discom- 
fited by the god-sent swallows that dropped 
burning hot stones upon its war-elephants 
and annihilated them (Chardin, ‘ Voyages en 
Perse et autres lieux de]’Orient,’ ed. Langlés, 
Paris, 1811, tom. viii. p. 486). 

According to the Japanese ‘ Taiheiki,’ 
written about 1400, tom. xii., it happened 
in 1336 that the monkeys held sacred to 
Mount Hie gavea false alarm by the untimely 
tolls of a bell, which caused the Imperial 
army there beleaguered to fal] on the enemy 
and overthrow them. Another Japanese 
work, ‘ Konjaku Monogatari,’ written in the 
eleventh century, tom. xxix., gives a story 
of an old travelling merchant who had used 
at home to entertain bees with wine, and 
was saved from the danger when he met on 
a mountain a large band of bandits by their 
timely advent and mortal sting. Also the 
* Jikkun Shé6,’ finished in 1252, relates how a 
certain Yogo no Taifu was beaten in a battle, 
hid himself in a grotto, there rescued a wild 
bee from a spider’s web, and regained his 
castle with the help of a huge swarm of bees, 
which with their sting disqualified his foes 
for fight. It narrates, too, that Prince 
Munesuke (twelfth century) domesticated 
innumerable bees, which followed flying or 
alighted on his carriage at his command, 
and some of which he could call forth by 
their individual names to sting whomsoever 
he wished to chastise. From the Chinese 
translation by I-Tsing of the ‘ Mala-sar- 
vasti-vada-nikéya-nidina, tom. iv., Wwe 
learn the ancient Indians to have used bees in 
their defence of forts or their encounter with 
corsairs. On such occasions they threw 
among the enemy the earthen vessels en- 
closing a multitude of bees so violently, that 
they clashed and forced the maddened 
insects severely to sting the foes. 
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According to Chin Yoh’s ‘ History of the | 


Sun Dynasty,’ written in 492 a.p., when 
the Chinese army invaded the kingdom of 
Champa (for whose geographical position see | 
‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ llth ed., 
vol. v. p. 84) in 436 A.D., it was at first 
repulsed by the latter people using war- 
elephants. Then a Chinese by name Tsung 
Kioh made the image of lions, frightened 
and dispersed the elephants therewith, and 
gained a complete victory (see J. Moura, 
‘Le Royaume du Cambodge,’ Paris, 1883, 
tom. il. p. 469). But with the inventive 
Celestials this was really no marvellous a 
novelty, for from the ‘ Tso-shi-chuen,’ 
written in the fifth century B.c., it had to 
be known that at the battle of Ching-puh 
(630 B.c.), Sui-Chin of Tsin covered his horses 
with tiger-skin and made all the enemy’s 
horses run away terror-stricken. 
KKumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 





Baron WestBuRyY: Inscriprion (11 S. 
xii. 422).—There is no such inscription in 
existence. The publication of ‘ Essays and 
Reviews’ in 1860 led to proceedings being 
instituted against Dr. Rowland Williams 
and Mr. Wilson on charges of heresy. The 
case came before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council on appeal from the deci- 
sion of Dr. Lushington, who had condemned 
each of the accused to one year’s suspension 
ab officio et beneficio. The Privy Council 
allowed the appeal, and reversed the 
decision of Dr. Lushington. Lord Westbury, 
who was Lord Chancellor, delivered the 
judgment of the majority of the Council on 
6 Feb., 1864. The appellants were allowed 
the costs of the appeal :— 

“With respect to the charge against Mr. 
Wilson of denying the eternity of reward or 
punishment, the Court held that the mere expres- 
sion of the hope that the perverted may ulti- 
mately be restored did not warrant the accusa- 
——— Nash’s ‘ Life of Westbury,’ vol. ii. 
p. (0. 

“The judgment (which will be found in 
the ‘ Annual Register: Remarkable Trials,’ 
p. 241) raised a storm of indignant protest 
from the Anglican party,” and Lord West- 
bury was severely attacked. This proposed 
epitaph was afterwards written as a jeu 
desprit. Mr. LEONARD PRICE’s version is 
quite wrong, and there is a mistake in Mr. 
Nash’s version (vol. ii. p. 78), which refers to 
Lord Westbury as a “‘ merciful statesman,” 
instead of a successful statesman. When 





this epitaph was in circulation in the Temple, 


many years ago, I made a copy of it as 
follows :— 
In Memory of 
Richard, Baron Westbury, 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 
He was an eminent Christian, 

An energetic and successful Statesman, 
And a still more eminent and successful Judge. 
During his three years’ tenure of office 
He abolished 
The time-honoured institution of the Insolvents’ 
Court, 

The ancient mode - conveying land, 
an 

The eternity of punishment. 
Towards the close of his earthly career, 
In the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
He dismissed Hell with costs, 
And took away from orthodox members of the 
Church of England 
Their last Hope of Eternal Damnation. 

Mr. Nash says that this epitaph has been 
sometimes attributed to the late Sir Philip 
Rose, but I have no doubt that it was 
written by Edward Henry Pember, Q.C., 
the leader of the Parliamentary Bar, who 
was @ very accomplished man. I certainly 
heard, when it was first being talked about 
in the Temple, that he had stated that he 
had written it. 

Where did Mr. LEonNaRD PRIcE get his 
version from? Can any one produce @& 
better or more pointed one than mine ? 

Harry B. PoLanp. 

Inner Temple. 

(Mr. Tuomas WuirTs thanked for reply. ] 


‘THE House THAT JAcK Buitr’ (11 S. 
xii. 377, 427).—Leland in vol. i. of his 
translation of the Works of Heinrich 
Heine (p. 213) has a long note on the Jewish 
prototype of this story, from which I take 
the following :— 

“he original is in Chaldee. It is throughout 

an allegory. The kid, one of the pure animals, 
denotes Israel. The Father by whom it was 
purchased is Jehovah; the two pieces of money 
signify Moses and Aaron. The cat means the 
Assyrians, the dog the Babylonians, the staff 
the Persians, the fire the Grecian Empire under 
Alexander the Great. The water betokens the 
Roman or the fourth of the great monarchies to 
whose dominion the Jews were subjected. The 
ox is a symbol of the Saracens, who subdued 
Palestine ; the butcher that killed the ox denotes 
the crusaders by whom the Holy Land was taken 
from the Saracens; the Angel of Death the 
Turkish power to which Palestine is still subject. 
The tenth stanza is designed to show that God 
will take signal vengeance on the Turks, and 
restore the Jews to their own land.” 

There is also a note on this tenth stanza 
(p. 214) :— 

‘‘ There is a concluding verse which Heine has 
omitted : ‘Then came the Holy One of {srael— 
blessed be He—and slew the Angel of Death, 


who,’ &c.”” J. J. FREEMAN. 
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AUTHORS WANTED (11 S. viii. 329; xii. 
421).—The source of the lines quoted by 
Thomas Hughes, 

When, the old black eagle flying, &c., 
has been asked for twice in ‘N. & Q.’ 
One’s first impression was that it sounded 
like a translation from the famous piece 
beginning :— 
Prinz Eugenius, der edle Ritter, 

which is said to have been written by a 
Prussian soldier serving under Eugene at 
the storming of Belgrade in 1717. But in 
the version given in the ‘ Allgemeines 
Deutsches Commersbuch ’ (1885) there is no 
passage of which the English words could 
be a translation. Can it, however, be a 
mere coincidence that the English lines are 
in the same metre as the German? The 
latter, if not the direct source, would cer- 
tainly seem to have inspired the later 
production. 

Freiligrath’s poem ‘Prinz Eugen, 
edle Ritter,’ beginning :— 

Zelte, Posten, Werda-Rufer ! 
Lustge Nacht am Donauufer ! 
has the same form of stanza. Can Belgrade 
be stormed to no other measure ? 
EpwarRD BENSLY. 


(11 8S. xii. 380.) 

I will remember while the light is yet ; 

And in the darkness I will not forget, 
is from Swinburne, but, not having his 
complete works at hand, I cannot place it. 

W. C. K. 
[Following our correspondent’s suggestion, we 

have found the lines in Swinburne’s ‘ Poems and 
Ballads.’ They occur in ‘ Erotion,’ and run thus: 

I shall remember while the light lives yet, 

And in the night-time I shall not forget. 
As quoted by our correspondents, they might 
almost be bracketed with 

Et rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
as an instance of a mistake superior to the original. ] 


der 


THE EFFEecT OF OPENING A COFFIN (11 S. 
xii. 300, 363, 388, 448).—A contemporary 
account of the opening of Edward I.’s tomb at 
Westminster was printed at 8 S. iv. 505. 
See also ‘A Glimpse at the Monumental 
Architecture and Sculpture of Great Britain’ 
(1834), by M. H. Bloxam. 

The following account of the opening 
of the tomb of Edward IV. at Windsor 
is taken from ‘The Windsor Guide,’ &c. 
(1800), pp. 65-6 :— 

“In the beginning of March, 1789, as the 
workmen were employed in preparing the ground 
for a new pavement (E. end of N. aisle, St. George’s 
Chapel), they perceived a small aperture in the 
side of the vault, which curiosity soon rendered 





sufficiently large to admit an easy entrance tu 
the interior part. This was found to contain a 
leaden coffin, seven feet long, with a perfect 
skeleton, immersed in a glutinous liquid, with 
which the body is thought to have been em- 
balmed,* as it is near 307 years since its interment. 
As soon as the labourers had communicated this 
discovery, the public eagerly flocked to the 
chapel; many of them found ways and means to 
gratify their curiosity, and had not a timely 
check been put to it, the whole of the remains 
would soon have been dispersed over various 
parts of the earth; one secreting some hair, a 
second a tooth, a third a finger, &e., &e., who 
now boast their plundered relics of this magnani- 
mous prince.” 

A record of the despoiling of the vault 
appeared in The Daily Chronicle of 2 July, 
1898, preparatory to an announcement that 
a lock of King Edward IV. ’s hair was to be 
‘sold in a London auction-room on Monday 
next.” 

I have also a note (without reference to 
its source) that ‘‘ within the last twenty years 
a leg-bone of Edward IV. figured in the 
museum of a private collector, and was 
afterwards publicly sold.” 

JOHN T. PAGE. 


Jonn Varpy, ArcuHITECT (11 S. xii. 400). 
—Neither the place nor the year of his 
birth is known. He had a son_ John, 
who designed, in conjunction with Bonomi 
in 1790-92, Uxbridge House in Burlington 
Gardens. He is often confused with his 
father, who died in 1765; so says Beresford 
Chancellor. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


JOHN LonNGMAN: SpINets (10 8. iii. 348 ; 
xi. 92; 11 S. xii. 199).—A question relating 
to John Longman’s barrel organs was asked 
at the first reference, and fully answered by 
the Editor. John Longman of Penton 
Street, Pentonville, organ-builder, took out 
a patent for barrel organs (No. 2468, 27 Jan., 
1801). In 1785 John Jones, organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and of the Charterhouse, 
published with Messrs. Longman & Broderip, 
26, Cheapside and 13, Haymarket, a book 
entitled ‘ Sixty Chants, Single and Double.’ 
I cannot positively identify John Longman, 
organ-builder, Pentonville, with the Cheap- 
side music publisher; but a reference to 
Mr. Frank Kidson’s ‘ British Musie Pub- 
lishers, Printers, and Engravers,’ 1900, 
mentioned at the second reference above, 
would probably settle the point. = 





“* In contradiction to this, some philosophical 
gentlemen are of opinion that the liquid and 
sediment contained in the coffin were simply 
water and earth to which all bodies resolve.” 
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Mrs. SAMUEL Foore¥(11 S. xii. 260, 307, 
347, 370).—Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in his 
life of Samuel Foote, has a good deal to say 
about his alleged marriage and the way he 
kept his wife in the background till they 
were finally separated. He joins issue with 
John Forster, who, as I have already pointed 
out, discredited the story of Foote’s marriage 
altogether. Mr. Fitzgerald does not give 
the lady’s maiden name, and what he has 
to say really takes the matter no further 
than the correspondence that has already 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ on the subject. We 
may be satisfied that so painstaking and 
thorough a biographer as Mr. Fitzgerald 
would be sure to have exhausted every 
available source of information, but unless 
and until some convincing proof from a 
registry office or church can be adduced, the 
question whether Samuel Foote ever was 
married is still shrouded in ambiguity. 

WILLOUGHBY MAyCOCK. 


SISTERS OF BENNET LANGTON (11 S. xii. 
342, 391).—The late Canon Maddison in his 
‘ Lincolnshire Pedigrees’ gives two sisters : 
Juliet, who married the Rev. Wm. Bracken- 
bury, and Diana, who married Robt. 
Uvedale, D.D., Rector of Langton, and 
Vicar of Swineshead, and who died in 1809, 
aged 67. Their father was also named 
Bennet Langton of Langton, who died in 
1769, aged 73, and their mother was Diana, 
daughter of Edmund Turnor of Stoke 
Rochford. W. M. MyppeEtTon. 

Woodhall Spa. 


HEBREW DIETETICs (11 S. xii. 334, 405).— 
In answer to C. C. B.’s kindly inquiries at 
the latter reference and to Mr. LANDFEAR 
Lucas, ante, p. 380, I should like to say how 
gratified I am to find that these Talmudic 
matters possess a live interest. I will 
endeavour to make some researches on the 
lines suggested by C. C. B. Meanwhile, I 
may say that Wootton’s observations on 
Biblical medicine are to me altogether in- 
comprehensible. C. C. B. draws a curious 
inference therefrom, viz., that the early 
Hebrews “had little medical lore.’ I will 
answer that at once by a citation from 
Berachoth, 10b. Commenting on the pas- 
sage in Isa. xxxviii. 3, Rabbi Levi suggests 
that “the good King Hezekiah did to his 
generation ” lay “in concealing the Book of 
Pharmacy” (Sipher Rephuous). Surely a 
nation careful to a meticulous degree in 
regard to the healthiness of animals selected 
for consumption (a point that Sir William 
Osler made in his learned contribution to 





the Menorah Magazine) would also possess 
a considerable store of medical knowledge 
adapted to human needs. Tractate Chu- 
lin is amine of surgical and pathological 
science. As a matter of fact, medicine 
was a favourite study among the ancient 
Hebrews, since it raised the status of prac- 
titioners in public estimation—the physician 
was commonly described as the Malloch 
Adounoi (the Messenger of God). In 
Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’ many 
medieval surgeons of Hebrew extraction 
are named, from whom Burton borrows 
most extensively. Bar Hebrzeus and Moses 
Mizraim are names that recur to my mind 
as I write. ,. M. L. R. BReswar. 


Bows AND ARROWS IN THE CRIMEAN WAR 
(11 8. xii. 342, 406).—The use of bows and 
arrows against British troops is later than 
the Jynteah campaign of 1863. Sir C. 
Macgregor reported serious losses from arrows 
in the Bhotan campaign of 1865. Some of 
the Tibetans who opposed our advance in 
1903—4 were armed with bows and arrows. 

W. CROOKE. 


*‘ SHIFFLES ”’ 
soufflés. 


Essex Puacre-NaME (11 S. xii. 380).—If 
P. D. M. will search * Kelly’s Directory ’ for 
Essex, taking parish by parish, running his 
eye down “ Farmers,” he will probably find 
Coxsdell. I have recently had a Cornish 
instance where the name of an ancient 
mansion was perfectly preserved in that of 
the present farm. W. H. QUARRELL. 


(11 S. xii. 400).—As a guess, 
YGREC. 


Quit-RENT OF A CLOVE (11 8. xii. 392).— 
Is it certain that a clove as quit-rent was a 
clove-gilliflower ? Writing far from access 
to the Calendar of Inquisitions, I cannot 
verify the rendering of the text ; but I venture 
to think that the words rendered as a clove- 
gilliflower may have been clove de girofle or 
gelofre, meaning a spice clove, and that this 
clove may possibly have preceded the pepper- 
corn quit-rent, for which the earliest quota- 
tion in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is of 1607. There is a 
curious connexion between pepper and cloves 
in the Provengal pebre girdufla, clove-pepper, 
cardamom, pointing to the possibility of 
peppercorns having succeeded cloves or 
cardamoms as a spice quit-rent. 

I have specified the clove as spice because 
there is a third meaning of “ clove ’’—the 
sixteenth part of the Plantagenet long 
hundredweight. This was originally a nail, 
the name being borrowed from the nail, the 
sixteenth part of an ell or yard (10S. iii. 41). 
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“** Nail” was translated into law-French and 
Latin as cloue, clavus, instead of ongle, 
unguis, either by the blunder of a scribe or 
through the influence of ‘‘ clove.’”’ ‘ claw,” 
taken from the French name of the nail- 
shaped spice. The familiar word was readily 
adopted as the name of the nail-weight, not 
at seven pound as ordered, but at eight 
pound, the half of the cld English stone. 
Now this word “‘ cloue ” having been adopted 
as equivalent of “ nail,’’ it is possible that in 
some medieval documents “ clove’’ might 
mean an iron nail. The annual payment 
of horseshoes and nails by the City of Lon- 
don, if I mistake not, as quit-rent for some 
land, may be a relic of some such payment 
im nails. EpwarbD NICHOLSON. 

Les Cycas, Cannes, 

[The clove in question is given as the clavus 


garropilr. | “*Clove-gillyflower” is recognized in the 
‘N.E.D.’ as the equivalent of “ clou de girofle’”*— 


being a separate thing from the English “‘ clove-gilly- 
flower.” In the particular Calendar of Inquisitions 
(Edward 1.) which we took to quote in our reply, 
the quit-rent of a peppercorn appears three times. | 


Mr. Rarsey: BIBLE BEFORE 1611 (11 S. 
xii. 183).—Judged by pcpularity, the most 
likely edition was one of the handy Genevan 
versions, generally issued in small foolseap 
quarto size, and frequently having, about 
that period, the “‘ breeches” rendering of 
Genesis ili. 7. (See Dore’s ‘ Old Bibles’ for 
fuller detail.) W. Jaccarp, Lieut. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE BIBLE (11 S. 
xii. 183, 266, 362).—Has vour correspondent 
consulted Arbers ‘Transcript of the 
Stationers’ Registers’ for the vear 1611 ? 
Many historical details of this version 
may be found in Dore’s ‘ Old Bibles,’ 
p. 322 et seq. W. Jaccarp, Lieut. 


THEOLOGICAL DISPUTATIONS BY MEANS 
OF Sens (11 S. xii. 96, 167, 387, 407).—As I 
have seen no reference to Rabelais (1483- 
1553) in the correspondence on this subject, 
I should like to draw the attention of the 
original querist to * Pantagruel,’ book i. 
chaps. xviii.-xx.., which contain the story 
“Comment un grand clere d’Angleterre 
(Thaumaste) vouloit arguer contre Panta- 
gruel (par signes sans parler) et fut vaincu par 
Panurge.’ My edition of the works of 
Rabelais is that of Louis Barré, published at 
Paris by Garnier Fréres in 1876. When the 
inquiry appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ the tale came 
to my memory, and I recollected having 
formed an impression that it was not a new 





one when Rabelais gave it to the world. 
On looking it up I find the following foot-note | 
to chap. xx.: ‘‘ Tout ce chapitre est une 


raillerie dirigée contre la prétendue science 
des Signes et des Nombres enseignée par 
Anglais Beda”; while in chap. xviii. 
mention is made of Bede’s work ‘ De Numeris 
et Signis.” I have no English version of 
Rabelais, but I remember that an edition in 
English, claiming to be as nearly as possible 
a literal translation, was prepared some 
yeafs ago by the late W. M. Thompson, 
editor of Reynolds's Newspaper, and was 
published by John Dicks & Co. 
Wm. C. ISINLEY. 


The Aberdeen incident described by your 
correspondent on 167 is not quite 
complete. The full interview is given in a 
poem to be found in an old number of 
Chambers’s Journal of about the middle 
forties ; I am sorry I cannot give exact date. 
It is in the Spenserian stanza,and contains 
the incidents already named with the follow- 
ing addition (I give it from memory) :-— 

Before quitting the room the Spaniard 
holds up an orange, to which Geordie replies 
by extracting from his pocket a crust of dry 
bread and flourishing it in the Sganiard’s 
face. The Spaniard says that he produced 
the orange in proof of the Creator’s bounty 
to mankind, and that the Scotchman re- 
buked him by showing that, though luxuries 
were confined to a few, God provided good 
food for all ; and the stanza ends :— 

No more could I presume 
To question him; [ silent left the room. 

Geordie’s account had it that the orange 
was exhibited to show how much better off 
Spain was than Scotland, whereupon he held 
up his bit of bread to show that Scotchmen 
could do without luxuries. 

Perhaps some correspondent can supply 
the exact date of the journal in question. 

W. Surr. 


Was St. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY A 
BENEDICTINE Monk? (11S. xii. 86, 345. )— 
J’aurais da me douter que la question posée 
par votre érudit correspondant n’était pas 
si simple. J’ai trouvé récemment quelques 
documents qui confirment que St. Thomas 
était cqnsidéré comme ayant été moine: 


Roger de Pontigny, iv. 21; John of 
Salisbury, ii 306; Garnier de Pont 
St. Maxence, 23. Mais je regrette de 


n’avoir pas rencontré plus tét une Saga 
islandaise (consacrant des traditions du 
XIII. siécle) qui fait de St. Thomas Becket 
un religieux régulier Augustin. ; 
Elle indique le moment ow aurait eu lieu 
Vordination monacale, un peu avant la 
consécration épiscopale, et le lieu méme de 
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la prise d’habit : 
ou St. Thomas avait, je pense, été élevé 
Arrivé la, dit l’auteur, il visite Véglise de sa 
fiancée Marie la Vierge Souveraine [traduit dans 
la collection des chroniques par : the church of his 
Spouse, Queen Mary,ce qui parait rendre le texte 
moins clair]; il dépouille ses riches habits de 
svie et revét le vétement noir et le surplis blanc, 
attributs des chanoines réguliers de St. Augustin. 
Il suivait ainsi Vexemple de ses grands _pre- 
décesseurs : Augustin, Lanfranc, Anselme, Théo- 
— [et peut-étre aussi le conseil des moines de 
Canterbury, a qui aurait déplu la présence au 
milieu d’eux d’un évéque séculier]. Plus tard, 
ajoute auteur, peut-étre un Augustin lui-méme, 
il réussit merveilleusement a suivre la régle 
qu'il s’était tracée de veiller & ce que, dans sa 
tenue, le costume du moine et le vétement de 
lévéque fussent tellement = ménagés qu’ils 
n’eussent pas a céder le pas Pun a lautre.” 


‘Thomas Saga Erkibiskups,’ xvii. 
TURPIN. 
The Bayle, Folkestone. 
““RuMBELOW ”’ (11 S. i. 224, 276, 475 


ii. 38).—At the first reference a song is given 
as quoted by Christopher Marlowe in his 
‘Edward I.’ It is to be found in Robert 
Fabyan’s ‘New Chronicles of England and 
France.’ reprinted from Pynsen’s edition of 
1516, edited by Henry Ellis, 1811, p. 420 :— 


‘Than the Scottis enflamyd with pryde,' i 
derysyon of Englysshe men, made this ryme as 
followeth — 


Maydens of Englonde, sore maye 
For vour lemmans ye 
borne, 
With heue a lowe. 
What wenyth the kynge of Englonde, 
So soone to have wonne Scotlande 
With rumbylowe. 
This songe was after many dayes sungyn, 
in daunces, in carolis of ye maydens & mynstrellys 
of Scotlande, to the reproofe and dysdayne of 
Englysshe men, wt dyuerse other whiche I ouer 
passe.”’ 
John Rastell (1529) in his ‘ Pastime of 
. b 
People, or Chronicles of Divers Realms 
(edited by T. F. Dibdin), 1811, p. 204, gives 
a slightly different version :— 
“ Whertore the Scottes were {so inflamed with 
suche pryde, that they made this ryme : 
Ye maydens of Englande nowe may ye morne, 
For ye ‘hauve lost your lemans at Bannokes borne, 
With heue a lowe, 
What weanes the kynge of Englande, 
So sone to wonne Scotlande, 
With rumbelowe.” 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
Cat QUERIES (11 S. xii. 183, 244, 286 
330, 369, 389, 428)—When I gave up my 
home in the country and came to live in a 


ye morne, 
hauve loste at Bannockis- 





’ =) | . . . . 
l’abbaye de Merton (Surrey)! than to bring him to a place in which he 


could not indulge his sporting instincts. I 
was told, when it was too late, that he 
refused all focd, and pined away and died. 
Was this “ merely the inherited instinct of 
strict obedience’? I cannot think so. 

The cat of a friend who left her in Lincoln 
when he removed to London actually 
followed him alone (I know not by what 
instinct), and found him too. C. C. B. 


/THE Spuir INFINITIVE (11 8. xii. 198, 251, 

0, 350, 385, 427).—Surely it is a mistake to 
argue about the infinitive as if it were “ on 
all fours ’’ with a tense formed by the use of 
auxiliary verbs. Our use of the syllable 

“to” is merely a cevice to mark the infini- 

five; it belongs, in effect, to the same cate- 
gory asthe ére of Latin, the-aGar, ev (ev), and 
-evat of Greek infinitives, and the suffixes 
with which gerunds, &c., are formed. There 
is not any more sense in separating it froin 
the verb proper than there would be in 
thrusting an adverb between erra- and -ére 
in errare. 

If it is objected that the same comparison 
might be made between the past and future 
tenses formed with auxiliaries, and that 
because we cannot insert an adverb between 
the parts of erravi, we should equally refrain 
from doing so between the parts of “‘ I have 
erred,’ the answer surely is that the genius 
of our language favours in a peculiar degree 
the independence of auxiliary verbs. The 
ancient languages tend rather to repeat— 
English, I think, above all modern languages | 

tends to omit—the substantival part of a/ 
sentence. This gives to auxiliary words a: 
special force, counteracting the tendency to} 
weld them as it were into a solid expression 
with the substantival word. One may take_ 
as an example our mode of answering ques 


“ce 


tions: ‘‘ Did you write that letter ?”’ - 
did.”” ‘‘Has he started?” “He has.,, 
“Will he get there in time?” ‘“ He will. 


[ believe 1 am right in saying that no othe" 
language allows so fully as ours does the 
adequacy of the auxiliary to represent the 
whole idea. Even in German it would be 
reinforced, as “ Das hat er,” “‘ Das wird er,” 
or something of the kind. 

Words still felt as so independent can! 
naturally be separated. But I defy any! 
one to make a sentence in which the syllable 
“to,” as part of a verbal expression, Can. 
stand alone. It is, indeed, merely a prefix. 

Mr. Smiru in deriving the split infinitive 


small house in London. I left my dog with| from a French idiom, and connecting it with 


@ neighbour, where I knew he would be 
appreciated, thinking it kinder to do so 





a tonic force 
seems to me 


the French custom of putting * 
upon an adjective or adverb,’ 
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1 
to have given what is probably the right 


explanation of the effect which is—con- 
sciously or unconsciously—aimed at in 
“* splitting the infinitive.’ It is, in fact, an 
attempt at making compound verbs, as 
OXFORD (GRADUATE has seen. I should 
connect it—as a development in language— 
with the growing tendency to express a 
composite idea by two substantives rather 
than by a substantive with an accom- 
panying adjective. Weare getting by this 
means an ever-greater crop of compound 
substantives. 

May I, however, express an entire dis- 
agreement with the tone of jubilation in 
which some of your correspondents speak of 
this—as of a development not to be arrested, 
and for that reason desirable in itself? It 
cannot be contested that there is a great 
inequality in different languages in respect 
to the clearness and fullness with which they 
can be made to express thought. Roughly 
speaking, those languages remain the most 
nearly perfect instruments for the expression 
of thought in which the average man’s 
instinct for language was best developed 
and best trained ; and those are least happy 
in which the instinct for language has been, 
to start with, feeble, and has been poorly 
exercised. Probably most of us would 
think of French as an example of the former, 
German of the latter. It is instructive to 
observe that German runs to compound 
words, and French, on the whole, eschews 
them. Such formations certainly blur and 
roughen a language unless kept merely as an 
occasional device. / As for what concerns 
ourselves, so far frém gibing at any writer 
who resists the prevailing tendency, it 
seems to me we should congratulate ourselves 
on having still among us some few whose 
instinct for language, as such, has preserved 
a good working degree of nicety. F. H. 


Swirt’s ‘THE CONDUCT OF THE ALLIES’ 
(11 S. xii. 421).—(1) Apparently Swift was 
referring to the expedition fitted out by 
merchants of Bristol in 1708, to attack the 
Spaniards in the South Sea. It consisted of 
two private men-of-war, the Duke and the 
Duchess, and was under the command of 
Woodes Rogers. See his life in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
by Sir J. K. Laughton. Several Quakers 
are said to have been among the owners, 
which reminds one of the profit that the 
Quaker: surgeon, William Walters, made out 





beaten off in an attempt on her consort. 
Rogers arrived in the Downs on 1 Oct., 171], 
just about the time when Swift was com- 
posing this ‘ Conduct of the Allies.’ 

The main achievement of the expedition 
in the eves of the modern reader is that it 
happened to rescue Alexander Selkirk from 
the island of Juan Fernandez. 

Epwarp BENSty. 


MEDALLIC LEGENDS (11 S. x. 28, 48, 68, 
89, 109, 315, 356; xi. 12, 73, 270).—No. 33, 
‘Ea est fiducia gentis,”’ is, apparently, en 
adaptation of Lucan, ‘ De bello civili,’ viii. 
362 :— 

Non hee fiducia genti est. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 


NELSON MEMORIAL RInGs (11 S. xii. 233, 
361, 402).—The following memorial rings re- 
lating to Nelson were shown at the Royal 
Naval Exhibiticn at Chelsea in 1891 :-— 

No. 2987. Mourning ring for Lord Nelson, 
containing some of his hair. Lent by Miss 
A. J. Grindall. 

No. 2988.. Memorial ring presented to 
Admiral Sir Thomas M. Hardy, Bart., 
G.C.B., by Lord Nelson’s family. Lent by 
W. Manfield, Esq. 

No. 2989. Ring, with 
formerly belonging to Mr. 
Carew. Lent by Admiral 
Farquhar, K.C.B. 

No. 3274. Mourning ring of Lord Nelson. 
Lent by Montagu Guest, Esq. 

No. 3278. Memorial ring, one of a number 
given after the death of Lord Nelson to his 
relatives, and to his captains and other 
officers. Lent by Maurice Nelson Girdle- 
stone, Esq. 

No. 3330. Diamond memorial ring, with 
Nelson’s hair and inscription at _ back. 
Lent by Messrs. Lambert & Co. 

No. 3370. Memorial ring of Lord Nelson. 
Lent by Mrs. H. Nelson Nelson-Ward. 

There were, of course, very many other 
deeply interesting Nelson relics on view at 
this exhibition. JOHN T. PaGeE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Nelson’s hair, 
Benjamin H. 
Sir Arthur 


I have in my possession a gold ring which 
I suppose is a Nelson memorial ring. It has 
on an oval the letters N. B., above which is 
@ viscount’s coronet with the cap, showing 
seven pearls, and below a ducal coronet 
without the cap, all in blue enamel. At the 
back of the oval is a locket for hair. It has 


of piracy in Defoe’s ‘ Captain ‘Singleton.’ | no inscription, maker’s mark, or Hall-mark. 
Rogers’s expedition plundered the town of | Is anything known of rings of this descrip- 


Guayaquil in Peru, and also took the smaller 
of the two Acapulco treasure ships, but was 


tion ? GEO. W. G. BARNARD. 


Norwich. 
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TREE Fo.k-LoRE: THE ELperR (11 S. 
xii. 361, 410, 429, 450).—I incline to think 
that speakers and writers have confused the 
attributes of the elder with those of the 
alder. A friendly spirit dwells in the 
former; but with the latter. as his name 
denotes, the erl-king is connected, and it is 
not likely that its influence should be benign. 

Having occasion, since I wrote the above 
paragraph, to turn to Marlowe's ‘ The Jew 
of Malta,’ I found Ithamore, nearly at the 
end of Act IV. saying: “ The hat he wears, 
Judas left under the elder when he hanged 
himself.” Mr. Dyce’s note on this is very 
interesting to us just now :— 

“That Judas hanged himself on an elder-tree, 
was a popular legend. Nay, the very tree was 
exhibited to the curious in Sir John Mandeville’s 
days: ‘ And faste by is zit the Tree of Eldre that 
Judas henge him self upon for despeyt that he 
hadde whan he solde and betrayed oure Lorde’ 
(‘ Voiage and Travaile,’ &c., p. 112, ed. 1725). But, 
according to Pulci, Judas had recourse to a carob- 
tree :— 

Fra di sopra a la fonte un carrubbio 
L’arbor, si dice ove, s'impicco Giuda. 


ie Ld 


‘Morgante Mag.,’ c. xxv. st. 77 

I do not remember ever having read that 
the Cross was made of apple-wood. The branch 
which Seth had from Eden and planted on 
his father’s grave is said, in Miss Millington’s 
rendering of Didron’s ‘ Iconographie Chré- 
tienne,’ to have come from the Tree of Life. 
‘La Légende Dorée’ calls it “Varbre qui 
avait été la cause du péché d’Adam ”’ (t. ii. 

108), and the story tells how it was 
contributory to the Cross of Calvary. Accord- 
ing to another time-hallowed tradition, that 
Cross was composed of olive, cypress, palm, 
and cedar. 

I still maintain the suspicion with which I 
began this note, and recommend a consulta- 
tion of Grimm’s ‘Teutonic Mythology,’ 
vol. i. pp. 651-3, to those who may wish to 
pursue the subject. St. SwiITHIn. 


CHURCHES USED FOR ELECTION OF MUNICI- 
PAL OFFICERS (11 S. xii. 360, 404, 430).— 
Iam much obliged to your correspondents 
for their replies, and particularly for the 
full account of the procedure on one occasion 
at Grantham. 

I have examined the statements at the 
references given by Cot. Fynmorg, and find 
that all the places there mentioned are, like 
Grantham, situated in the East of England. 
I am, however, specially interested in the 
West, and had hoped that some particulars 
might be forthcoming concerning Totnes and 
Plymouth, which have recently been men- 
tioned (in Dr. Cox’s ‘English Parish Church ’), 








but without any details. I understand that 
the evidence for these is of recent discovery ; 
hence my desire to be referred to any pub- 
lished account fo them. It isimportant, too, 
to ascertain at what period such elections 
took place, and whether the prccedure was 
continued as a regular custom. The quota- 
tions given by Cor. FyNMoRE at 10S. xii. 
337 indicate in the case of Dover that the 
usage began in 1585, but how leng it lasted 
is not shown. 

At Lydd and New Romsey it appears to 
have begun before 1622, and the words of the 
paragraph quoted from Archeologia Can- 
tiana, viz., ** Around it assemble the Jurats 
....annually,” &e.. taken with the date of 
publication (1880), imply that it was con- 
tinued down to that year. But if so, what 


about the provisions of the Municipal 
Corporations Acts ? W. 8. B. H. 
FRENCH “ OF STRATFORD - ATTE- BOWE” 


(11 S. xii. 301, 366, 404).—I regret to find 
that (through my own careless transcription) 
words have been omitted from the passage 
in Ben Jonson’s ‘ The New Inn’ quoted on 
p. 404, which should run thus :— 

Lord Latimer. Is he a scholar ? 

Host. Nothing less ; 
But colours for it as you see ; wears black, 
And speaks a little tainted, fly-blown Latin, 
After the school. 

Lord Beaufort. Of Stratford o’ the Bow, 
For Lillie’s Latin is to him unknown. 


H. DUGDALE SYKES. 


AUTHORS OF FRENCH QUOTATIONS WANTED 
(11 8S. xii. 68).—3. The oft-quoted phrase of 
Talleyrand about which I sent an inquiry 
has been located by a distinguished scholar, 
Prof. Eugéne Ritter of Geneva, Switzerland. 

It occurs in the ‘Mémoires pour servir & 
Vhistoire de mon temps,’ by Guizot, t. i. p. 6. 
Guizot writes : ““M. de TaJleyrand me disait 
un jour: ‘ Qui n’a pas vécu dans les années 
voisines de 1789 ne sait pas ce que c’est que 
le plaisir de vivre.’ ” 

OTHON GUERLAC. 

Limoges, France. 


THE COLLIE (11 S. xii. 341, 389).—Some 
fifty years ago an article appeared in The 
Saturday Review on the collie. It stated 
that the collie had been crossed with the 
setter to improve its coat, and the cross-bred 
dog had the character of treachery from that 
time. I had an instance of this vice about 
the year 1870, and have not kept a collie 
since. J. P. SrinweE.t. 

Hilfield, Yateley. 
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Motes on Books. 


Cathay and the Way Thither. Vols. Il. and IIT. 

(Hakluyt Society.) 

THE new edition undertaken by Dr. Cordier, of 
medieval notices of China originally translated 
and annotated by Sir Henry Yule, gives us in the 
first of these volumes the travels of Odoric of 
Pordenone (c. 1286-1331) and in the second, letters 
and reports of Missionary Friars of the fourteenth 
century ; extracts concerned with Cathay under 
the Mongols from the ‘Mongol History’ of 
Rashid-ud-din ; Pegolotti’s notices of the Land 
Route to Cathay; and such portions from 
Marignolli’s ‘ Chronicle of Bohemia’ as relate to 
the writer’s Eastern travels. Yule’s work stands 
well, but the notes of the new editor, models of 
scholarly thoroughness, add a good deal of in- 
formation as well as some illuminating conjectures. 

Odoric of Pordenone improves on acquaintance. 
The narrative—dictated by a sick man to a more 
or less illiterate one, and covering wanderings and 
2 sojourn in the East which together occupied a 
dozen years or so—is extraordinarily close-packed, 
and its crudeness appears to us to come from the 
manner and circumstances of its production rather 
than from the want of refinement in observation 
which Yule imputes. The general effect of re- 
editing is further to substantiate it—though one 
or two of the more startling statements remain 
unexplained. Thus, to our regret, Dr. Cordier 
is not able to add much to Yule on the question of 
what or where was the “terrible valley.” 

The Introduction to Vol. III. strikes one as 
highly satisfactory, and we must not omit to 
recall that there is included in it an important 
dissertation on Prester John. From the stand- 
point of the severer student Rashid-ud-din 
furnishes the most solid portion of the book ; 
for lively touches of men and manners we turn 
to the Friars and to Marignolli. Three letters 
are given from John de Monte Corvino, for many 
years Archbishop of Cambalec, highly revered by 
the ‘‘ Great Caan ’”’ and all his people; and this 
striking figure reappears in the valuable record 
by a Dominican—translated from Latin into 
French by Friar John the Long of Ypres—of 
‘The Estate of the Great Caan,’ c. 1330. 

The item which illustrates in the most 
lively manner the enthusiasm with which these 
fourteenth-century missions to the East were 
inspired is that of Friar Pascal of Vittoria, who, 
not long after he penned it, suffered martyrdom. 
Marignolli is dealt with rather more disparagingly 
than he deserves in the Introduction. He gives 
us many pieces of curious information, and, when 
relating matters of his own experience and 
observation, shows ability and precision. 

One topic dealt with by Rashid-ud-din deserves 
mention, as it is further illustrated by a lengthy 
note. Rashid says: ‘‘It is usual in Cathay, 
when any contract is entered into, for the out- 
line of the fingers of the parties to be traced upon 
the document. For experience shows that no 
two individuals have fingers precisely alike. 
The hand of the contracting party is set upon the 
back of the paper containing the deed, and lines 
are then traced round his fingers up to the 
knuckles....”’ Dr. Cordier makes this the oc- 
casion for some remarks on the antiquity of the 
use of the finger-print system in China—as 
against the claim of Sir William Herschel to have 





invented it in 1858, and exhibited it in 1877; 
and he alludes to the work of our valued corre- 
spondent Mr. KumaGcusu MINAKATA in making 
good the claim for China and Japan. The 
process mentioned by Rashid would seem,. 
however, to be different from what we now under- 
stand by the taking of finger-prints, and some note 
upon the text as it stands would have been 
welcome. 


Edited by H. W. Forsyth 


The Genealogist. 
(Bell & 


Harwood. New Series, Vol. XXXI. 
Sons, 12s. net.) 


THE editor, in his Preface, does well to emphasize- 
the interest and value of the contents of this 
volume—with a view to enlisting greater atten- 
tion for them when the war is over. 

Sir J. H. Ramsay’s ‘ Notes on Early Ramsay 
Pedigrees, 1200-1600,’ is a fine piece of work, and 
brings some definite addition to our knowledge 
of the early history of the family and the details 
of the descent of its present representatives. 
Mr. E. R. Nevill continues the ‘ Marriage Licences 
of Salisbury’ and also contributes a paper on the 
Nevills of Suffolk. Papers which will attract 
our own readers are Mrs. Suckling’s account of 
entries in a ‘“ Breeches”’ Bible which give- 
interesting genealogical particulars of the family 
of Sandys ; Mr. W. D. Pink’s pedigree of Stafford 
of Southwick, Grafton, and Blatherwick; and 
Mr. Swynnerton’s lively ‘ Notes on the Family 
of Swynnerton,’ the principal part of which is an 
attempt to establish the identity of Maud, the 
wife of Sir Roger de Swynnerton, a magnate of 
the early fourteenth century. Two other articles 
deserving of mention are Mr. V. C. Sanborn’s 
‘Thomas Levet and Richard Berry,’ two worthies 
of the earlier half of the seventeenth century, 
and ‘The Family of Peter Davall, F.R.S.,’ by 
Mr. R. T. Berthon, which, with its abundant detail 
concerning the French families of Berthon,. 
Crucefix, Lestourgeon, and others settled in 
London in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, offers many matters of unusual interest. 
The Inquisitiones Post Mortem (Henry VIII. to 
Charles I.) are continued; as is Dugdale’s 
‘Visitation of Yorkshire.’ Perhaps the most gener- 
ally attractive of the serial articles is the diar 
of Henry Oxenden, contributed by Mr. Keith w. 
Murray, Portcullis, of which there are here three 
further instalments with promise of more. A 
reproduction of the diarist’s portrait by Cornelius 
Janssen is given as a frontispiece to the volume. 


Surnames of the United Kingdom: a Concise 
Etlymological Dictionary. By Henry Harrison. 
(Vol. II.) (Eaton Press, 1s. net.) 


WE have received Part 13 of this publication, . 
which comprises the names between Stonehill and 
Tapeser (inclusive). A great number of these 
names are explained as signifying “‘ dweller by ” 
such or such an object, no doubt correctly. Some- 
times, however, the explanation seems rather 
difficult to verify—as in the case of Sweetapple, 
which is said to mean ‘‘ Dweller by the Sweet-apple 
(tree).”’ The importance of swine in Old English 
social economy is shown by the number of names 
which are to be referred back to the word “ swine.” 
An alternative derivation for Swinburne 
(i.e, dweller at the Swine-brook) is given as 
O.N. gsuinn-r, wise+bidrn, a bear. The welle- 
known form Swiney does not appear. The 
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doubtfully glorious significance of the illustrious 
Talbot; the graceful meaning of Tancred ; 
Strang(e)ways, “the strong stubble” ; Sunder- 
land, ‘‘ dweller at the Private or Reserved Land,” 
may be mentioned as examples of the more 
interesting and curious names. 


ONE of the best paintings of that somewhat 
unequal genius, Sir Godfrey Kneller, forms, in 
photogravure reproduction, an impressive frontis- 

iece for the December number of The Burlington. 
t is a recent acquisition of the National Portrait 
Gallery, and shows the head of Henry Sidney, 
Earl of Romney, a portrait taken when the aristo- 
cratic beauty of the young courtier and rake had 
acquired the grim strength of one of the prime 
movers in the Revolution of 1688. The result 
could not fail of distinction in the hands of a 
comprehending painter. Mr. C. J. Holmes 
supplies notes on it. The article upon St. John’s 
Chapel in the Church of S. Roque, Lisbon, is 
continued by Mr. Martin S. Briggs, and is chiefly 
concerned with the altar furniture of that 
sanctuary. In these illustrations the essential 
weakness of the rococo style is much more 
apparent than in the previously published 
photographs of the altar and chapel itself. The 
delicacy as well as the profusion of this mass 
of prodigally rich work is wonderful. The 
photographs of some of the articles (e.g., the 
reliquaries) are rather small for due comprehen- 
sion of the quantity of interesting detail with 
which they are charged. Sir Claude Phillips has 
an article on Paris Bordone, with two illustrations, 
which display the decline in spirituality of that 
painter as with advancing years he travelled 
away from his youthful following of Giorgione. 
The examples seem well chosen to illustrate that 
theme. Mr. F. Kendrick continues his 
account of ‘ Tapestries at Eastnor’; and Prof. 
Baldwin Brown discusses the genuineness and 
authority of Vitruvius. 


BOOKS ON RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
(POST-REFORMATION). 


MEssrs. SOTHERAN & Co. have sent us the second 
part of their Catalogue of Books on Theology 
(No. 759), and we have found it very good reading. 
It includes a number of curious old works ; 
serviceable collections under the headings of 
Newman, Pusey, Lightfoot, Neale, and other 
well-known theological writers and several note- 
worthy historical items. Any one who is making 
up a working library in theology and must needs 
look well at every shilling will find this catalogue 
worth perusing. Those of our readers who were 
interested in our recent correspondence on 
Antonio Vieira may be glad to hear of two copies 
of his ‘Sermones,’ the one dated 1692, 4 vols., 
sm. 4to, with a triple Index (12s.)—the other, 
3 vols. 4to in 1, dated 1727. Messrs. Sotheran 
have also two sets of Strype—the Clarendon Press 
edition in 27 vols., of 1820-8—one bound by 
Riviere, offered for 51. ; the other, less sumptuous 
and more worn, offered for half that price. The 
Littlemore ‘ Lives of the English Saints,’ complete 
in fourteen parts, in the original figured wrappers 
of Pugin’s design, enclosed in three silk-lined 
cases (1844-5), is certainly not dear at 51. Under 
‘The Book of Common Prayer’ are five or six 
things of more than average interest, besides a 





number of lesser ones. We select for mention a 
first edition, in. black-letter, of the so-called 
Laud’s Prayer Book ’—the first Scottish Prayer 
Book having King James’s metrical version of 
the Psalms (7/.). Two other first editions not 
to be passed by are that of ‘ The Christian Year ’ 
in 2 octavo vols., 1827 (21. 5s.), and that of Law’s 
Serious Call,’ 1729 (21. 10s.). There is besides a 
td of <y — (all first editions new-bound by 
iviere) of Mrs. Jameson’s works Sacred Art 
to be had for 141. miei 
The | handful of books we noted in Messrs. 
Maggs’s last catalogue (No. 341) as falling within 
the category of this notice present, side by side, 
a rather suggestive group. There is a fine large- 
paper copy of the first edition of the ‘ Novum 
Organum,’ in the original calf, offered at 75l. ; 
with a small-paper copy of the same bound by 
Riviere, offered at 321. 10s. Then there is a first 
edition of Herbert’s ‘Temple ’—that is if it be 
taken that the issue bearing the date 1633 is the 
first—in a binding by Riviere (63l.). For five 
guineas is offered another first edition—that of 
Bunyan’s ‘ Questions about the Nature and 
Perpetuity of the Seventh-Day Sabbath,’ pub- 
lished in 1685. Besides these English works we 
have then Montaigne’s ‘ Essayes,’ in Florio’s 
translation—also a first edition—1603 (651.) ; and 
the Revelationes’ of St. Brigit of Sweden, a 
book printed at Rome in 1557 (7l. 15s.). 


WE are glad to learn that a correspondent in 
our issue for 20 November was under a mis- 
apprehension concerning Capt. the Hon. M. 
Parker in mentioning a description of his grave, 
and that the gallant officer is still engaged on 
= service for his country. 

ur correspondent, who is in Cyprus, referred 
to The Near East of 24 September as his authority. 
We hasten to express our great regret that an 
erroneous allusion to Capt. Parker as having been 
killed in France should have appeared in our 
columns. 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


EpIvoriaL communications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
wa a“ a. Letters to “The Pub- 
ishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancer 
Lane, E.C. ‘ fi , 


To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested tc 
me in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages tc 
which they refer. Correspondents’ who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com. 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

Rev. F. Penny.—Forwarded. 

Mr. J. ARDAGH writes:—“On ‘Cromwell’s 
Alleged League with the Devil’ (11 S. xii. 281, 324), 
consult 1 S. iii. 282.” 

CoRRIGENDUM. — Ante, p. 433, col. 2, 1. 1, for 
“ y, 485”? read ‘* iii. 485.” 








